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THE BUTTERFLY. 

I have brought you a Butterfly ; look at its wing, 

All covered with down; what a beautiful thing! 
I found it quite dead in the'sun. 

Its life is so short, but a very few days, 

And so helpless it seems, that I wonder always 
To hear persons wish to be one. 


A Butterfly flutters about, it is true, 
And does not appear to have much work to do; 
But who would be idle, I pray ? 
Of Insects and Reptiles no use can we see ; 
Yet they have their use, or they never would be 
Allowed on this good Earth to stay. 
Perhaps they were sent to tell us the Power 
Who could clothe e’en an Insect, the child of an hour, 
With such wondrous minuteness and care, 
Expects that we suffer no thoughtless neglect 
Shall sully our actions, and show disrepect, 
Who so much greater benefits share. 
[Book of Rhymes, Published by Wim. Crosby & ‘Co. 
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FANNY AND HER DOG NEPTUNE. 

‘¢ Mamma, may Sarah and I go down to Vio- 
let Cove?” 

‘*¢ Yes, if you will promise me not to go to any 
dangerous places, and if yon will take Neptune 
with you.” 

*<T need not promise that, mamma: for Nep- 
tune always will go with me, and I always want 
him to. Neptune! Neptune! here, Neptune!” 
At this call from his little mistress, Fanny Dale, 
a large, black Newfoundland dog, with spotted 
feet, long, soft, black curly hair, and a physiog- 
nomy that expressed the virtues of his race, af- 
fectionateness and resolution, came bounding 
after the two little girls, who were bending their 
steps from a country house in the vicinity of 
New York, near the Hudson, to alow bit of 
ground near the margin of the river, a sort of 
basin, called, from the flowers that abounded 
there from early springtime, Violet Cove. Fan- 
ny Dale'was a hardy little girl, who was permit- 
ted by her mother to enjoy to the full the happi- 
ness of country life. As soon as she had finish- 
ed her lessons and done her tasks, she ran out 
of doors, scrambled over rocks, and chased over 
fielis, often with no companion but Neptune. 

Some of Mrs. Dale’s friends wondered that 
she could let Fanny get so tanned; but Mrs. 
Dale thought the health, and strength, and inno- 
cent pleasure she gained were an over-payment 
for a pretty deep embrowning. — Indeed, if the 
truth must be told, there was far more beauty, in 
Mrs. Dale’s eye, in Fanny’s blooming cheeks, 
round limbs, free and light step, than in the 
delicate forms and lily complexions of her city 
cousins. 

It is natural to children to love the country 
and the freedom that belongs toit. ‘ Does your 
mother let you go out often without your nurse, 
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Fanny?” asked her companion 2d cousin, Sa- 
rah Tileson. 

“To be sure she does. Don’t you know, Sa- 
rah, I have not had any nurse ever since we came 
to Rose Lane?” 

‘** Oh, I wish I had not any. I never can stir 
out without Becky; and she never wants to go 
where we children do—you know grown people 
never do; and then she walks so slow, and, as 
sure as we want to stop and look at anything 
pretty, she isin a hurry. I do think a nurse is 
a botheration.” 

**T should think so too; and, if I were you, I 
would persuade my mother to get such a dog as 
Neptune. Mamma says she always feels per- 
fectly easy when Neptune is with me; and he is 
a great deal funnier: companion than a nurse, 
you know.” Fanny was interrupted by Sarah’s 
drawing close to her, and touching her arm to 
attract her observation to a shabby looking man 
who had just got over the fence and was approach- 
ing them. ‘Oh,” said Fanny, in reply to Sa- 
rah’s movement, which expressed inquiry and 
fear, ‘‘it is only some one crossing the field to 
go by a nearer way to Manhattanville—but see, 
now, what Neptune will lo.” Neptune was ap- 
parently, at this moment, pursuing his own 
pleasures without heeding his mistress.. He was 
running on in advance, now and then turning 
from his course and snuffing the earth. He re- 
traced his steps, and greg the stranger 
with a low, suspicious bark, ‘as much as to say, 
‘Who are you, sir?” “He never likes shabby 
looking people,” whispered Fanny. ‘“ Be quiet,” 
Neptune—now just see what he will do.” Nep- 
tune walked slowly round the man, as if thor- 
oughly to.reconnoitre, then marched to Fanny’s 
side, and stalked along step by step with her, 
with all the dignity of an, appointed guardian, 
till the stranger was quite out of sight, when he 
ran on as before. 

** Does he really know that he has to take care 
of you?” asked Sarah.” 

**T don’t know what he really knows, because 
he can’t speak; but he seems to know almost 
everthing.” 

** Oh, I wish we had such a dog! 
you get him, Fanny?” 

“Why, two summers ago, Mr. Wilson came 
out here to make papa a visit; and he got very 
ill; and it was ever so hot; and I sat by him to 
keep off the flies, and used to bring him drinks, 
and so on; and he thought it was a great deal 
for a little girl to do—you know, two summers 
ago I was a little girl, Sarah” (Fanny was now 
eight years old!) ‘*and, when he got well and 
went away, he sent me a pair of emerald ear- 
rings.” 

‘© Oh, did he? My mother has promised me a 
pair for my next birth-day.” 

** Yes, he did; but mamma does not mean I 
shall ever wear ear-rings. She says it is not fit- 
ting for civilized people to pierce their flesh to 
put in ornaments like savages, and so mamma 
sent them back to Mr. Wilson.” 

** Was not he affronted?” 

“Oh, no; mamma wrote him a note, and I] 
suppose she told him—what she told me—that 
she did not wish me to have any other reward 
than the pleasure of doing him a service; but 
Mr. Wilson would not let it run on so, and he 
brought me Neptune—he was a pup then. Mr. 
Wilson said mamma must not refuse him, be- 
cause, as we lived so near the river, mamma was 
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always getting frights about me, and she need not 
haveany anxiety if Thad a present of a Newfound- 


land dog to attend me. So mamma was glad 
enough to take him, and now he seems just like 
one of the family; and when Beverly Thompson of- 
fered papa a hundred dollars for him, papa said he 
might as well offer to buy me; and besides, papa 
told him the dog was mine.” 

‘*But would you not sell him for a hundred 
dollars, Fanny?” 

‘¢ No, indeed, I would not.” 

“Oh, Fanny! Only think, with a hundred 
dollars. you could buy a baby-house completely 
furnished—,chambers, drawing-rooms, parlor, 
and everything—even to a Nott stove in the 
hall.” 

** And do you think for that I would give upa 
creature that loves me?, No, indeed, Neptune— 
good fellow, Neptune! not to get all the baby- 
houses in the wide world would I sell you.” 

Thus’ talking, the girls reached the. cove, 
where, to their great disappointment, they found 
the early violets were all out of blow. ‘ We 
could get plenty of roses,” said Fanny, “and 
wild geraniums, and purple columbines on the 
rocks a little farther up, close on the bank of 
the river; but the rocks are steep and slippery 
just after the tide is down, and you know we 
promised mamma we would not go in any dan- 
gerous places.” 

‘* You promised, Fanny; I did not.” 

‘¢ But mamma understood the promise was for 
both, and so that is just the same.” 

‘‘Sarah Tileson’s notions of the obligation of 
a promise were not quite so strict as Fanny’s. 

** Nonsense!” she cried; come along, Fanny; 
you know I don’t want to go in any dangerous 
plaees; we can only look and, see where the 
flowers grow. Oh, what a pretty place this is!” 
she exclaimed, as Fanny led :her into a little 
footpath that followed the course of the riyer’s 
bank, running down to.the very edge of the 
river where the descent of the shore: would allow 
it, and where the bank was too rocky or precipi- 
tous, ascending to the level of the adjacent 
grounds. Now and then-they would get entan- 
gled in wild shrubbery, when Neptune would 
push on before them and clear the way for them. 
Now they would sit down on the bare roots of 
some old tree, whose branches threw their deep 
shadow on the water below; and there they 
would watch the sloops that were passing up 
and down the river, their sails glistening in the 
rays of the unclouded sun of one of the brightest 
afternoons of June. |The steamers, just finishing 
their short day’s voyage, were in sight of their 
haven.. Fanny accustomed to walk with her 
mother, and to observe the beautiful features on 
the face of nature, tried to make Sarah enjoy 
these passing objects, and the deep shadow that 


looked ‘like melted silver where the sun’s rays 
lay upon it; but Sarah was impatient to get the 
flowers which she had promised herself the pleas- 
ure of making into a. wreath, and she urged 
Fanny to show her the place where they grew. 
“ Well, come along,” said Fanny, “and. £ will 
show you; but we can’t get them, Sarah.” . 
‘“‘Can’t! Our tutor says we. should always 
leave the last Jetter out of can’t.” Thus apply- 
ing rules when they served her purpose, and dis- 
carding, them when they opposed it, Sarah fol- 
lowed, bent on getting the flowers.. They soon 
reached a wild-looking place, where the bank 
was steep and rocky. ‘There, you see the 
roses,” said Fanny, “ and all along those pretty 





blue flowers, with such delicate leaves, growing 


out of the very crevices of the rocks, and higher — 
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the opposite shore cast on the water, and how it. _ 
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up are the columbines; but you see we can’t get 
any of them. Don’t they look as if they knew 
we could not get them? so quict and contented!” 

** Yes; how provoking! But see there, Fanny 
—just round there is a very good stepping-place, 
and we can hold by the rose bush, you know.” 

‘But my promise to mamma, Sarah—and I 
know she: would call that a dangerous place.” 

«* Well, calling it sodon’t make itso. Lknow 
Ican walk there just as well as here—at any 
rate, I can get the roses;” and, without more 
hesitation, she proceeded to the spot; and, when 
there, she broke off the roses, and cried exult- 
ingly that it was just as safe there as on the floor 
at home. ‘ Now,” said she, “‘ Fanny, there are 
some lovely little white flowers a little lower 
down, just like white stars—I can get them per- 
fectly well.” 

‘Oh, don’t go there, Sarah; don’t you see the 
rocks are wet and slippery?” 

But Sarah was too much accustomed to hay- 
ing her own way to give heed to her cousin, and, 
after some difficulty, she descended the rock. 
In going down, she found too late that the rocks 
were slippery, and, becoming alarmed, she did 
not dare to retrace her steps; but, seeing anoth- 
er place’ where she fancied she could get up 
safely, she proceeded a little farther, and found 
herself in a still more difficult position. ‘Oh, 
Fanny!”’ she said, “I never in the world can 

et» back unless you. will give me your hand. 
Saat come down that ‘first rock—there is a dry 
place for you to stand, and my feet slip so.” 
“That is not a very dangerous place,’’ thought 
she. “I am sure I can stand perfectly well 
there—I am sure I ought to help Sarah, and 
mamma would say so too;” and she advanced 
to the position Sarab had pointed out. 

Neptune ‘stood beside Famny, and when she 
moved farther down, if he could have spoken it 
seemed that he would. He wagged his tail and 
whined, but did not move, ‘‘ Now, Sarah, stop 
crying and don’t be frightened,” 

“ Well—there, Satah,” she said, grasping the 
bush with one hand, and stooping towards Sa- 
rah so a8 to give her the other; “ there—set ydur 
foot hard down.” 

Fanny, without being aware of it, had put her- 
self in a most perilous position. By leaning to- 
wards Sarah her weight inclined towards the 
water. Sarah had no presence of mind to ena- 
ble her to obey Fanny’s instructions. She was 
almost blinded by her tears; and, instead of 
planting her foot firmly in the best place, she sat 
it if a weak, shelving spot; and the moment she 
raised the other foot, she slipped, and, losing 


‘her foothold entirely, and holding Fanny’s hand 


in hets like a vice, she fell back into the river 
and dragged Fanny after her. This was all the 
work of an instant; there was no time for a 
shriek; and, even if they had screamed, there 
was no none near enough to hear. No one bat 
Neptune; but he needed ‘no ‘cry to spur him. 
The instant Fanny fell he sprung from the rock; 
dove as she sunk, and, taking her ¢lothes in his 
mouth, he swam with her several yards. It 
would have been impossible ‘to ascend where 
ruising and tearing her 
against the face of the rock; with unerring in- 
stinct, he selected a point where he took her « 
without injury; he laid her on the grass, and a 

ter howling over her, and licking her, and assur- 
ing himself that she was not quite insensible, for 
her recovery from the water had been so quick 
that she never lost her consciousness, he return- 
ed to the river in search of poor Sarah. In the 


mean time, Fanny raised herself up, looked| 


around her, became fully aware where and how 
she was, and that Sarah was not with her. She 
screamed for help, but her cries were feeble. 
She attempted ‘to approach the bank; but weak, 
stiffened, and faint, she sank down again, and in 


another moment Neptune reappeared with Sa-| always lived in the city, and had only just now 


rah, and laid ‘her at her cousin’s feet, and then, 


as if overcome with joy at finding Panny mov~) childrens had never before known what it was tol. 
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ing, he stretched himself beside her, licked her 
hands and face, wagged ‘his tail as if he would 
wag it off, and did all that dog could do to ex- 
press his joy. 

Fanny could not then express her gratitude to 
him. Her feelings and thoughts were all given 
to poor Sarah; and the necessity of acting for 
her at once restored life and: activity to Fanny. 
The poor girl. lay stretched on the grass; the 
limbs, that but a few minutes before were so ac- 
tive, now motiénless and powerless; the face, so 
lately bright with exercise, was white and fixed 
as marble; and the ruby lips, that were curled 
with smiles, were stiff and blue. Fanny raised 
Sarah’s head and laid it on her bosom, and laid 
her cheek to ther cousin’s, crying, ‘‘ Sarah! Sa- 
rah! dear Sarah!” but no sound, no motion was 
returned; the body was lifeless and silent. She 
looked around in the hope of seeing some hu- 
man help, and at the only point where she hada 
glimpse of the road she saw a man passing. 

She sprang up and ran towards him, scream- 
ing and beckoning; but at the distance he was 
he could not hear her feeble cries, and would 
not if Neptune, inspired by his mistress, had not 
set up a barking, or rather howling, that attract- 
ed the man’s agtention, and Fanny had the in- 
expressible relief of seeing him get over the fence 
and run towards her. 

But few words were necessary to communi- 
cate her cousin’s condition. 

‘‘She has not spoken yet, nor moved,” said 
Fanny. The man made no reply, but lifted Sa- 
rah from the ground, shook her violently, struck 
the palms of her hands, rubbed her limbs with 
all his might, and then, looking up at Fanny, he. 
said, ; 

**Och! my childer! she’ll never move nor. 
spake. again—she is dead.” 

“« Dead! . Oh! she can’t be dead; it is such.a 
few moments, Oh, pray carry her home to 
mamma; she will kndarnat te do for her,” 

‘* That will I; but first, though: I think there’s 
none but He that raises the dead can put breath 
in the poor thing again, we'll be after giving her 
a chance.” So saying, he took off her: wet 
clothes and wrapped her in his woollen rounda- 
bout; “this will. warm her,” he added, “if it’s 
warmth can come to this little cold body again.” 
To Fanny it seemed impossible that life should 
so. soon be extinct, Wet and heavy as: her 
clothes were, and swashing round her feet at 
every step, she ran forward as if she had nothing 
to encumber her, Neptune bounding on before 
her. At the gate opening into Rose Lane she 
was met by: her mother, who anxious at her pro- 
longed stay, had come out to meet her. 

Fanny did not seream or faint at sight of her 
mother, as some girls would have done after 
such a. scene of terror, danger, and distress. 
She thought not of herself, of her past danger 
and escape, but only of the possibility of relief 
for Sarah. She had learned that thoughtfulness 
for others from the,.example of her mother, 
which Mrs, Dale manifested, even, in this mo- 
ment of surprise and terror, by returning imme- 
diately to the house to prepare Sarah’s mother, 
a poor sickly woman, for the spectacle that might 
kill her if seen without any preparation, and to 
get ready, all possible means. for Sarah’s reeoy- 
ery. Even with this precaution Mrs..Tileson 
was thrown into fainting fits, from. which. she 
did not recover till the usual remedies for drown- 
ed persons had been resorted. to for Sarah—but 
in vain; life never returned. , 

[Stories by Miss Sedgwick. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 














RUMINATING ANIMALS, 


On the day of Nelly’s arrival, Mr. Thornley 
gave his children a holiday. As this family had 





| removed into the country for the first time, the 


play with a cow; and as Nelly appeared to be 
very good natured, they soon became courageous 
enough to touch her horns, which were not very 
large, and had scarcely three rings upoa them. 

They soon surrounded Betsey, the dairy-maid, 
and asked her so many questions that she could 
not possibly answer them all; nor could the chil- 
dren understand all the answers that she did 
make. Sarah, especially, was very much per- 
plexed because Nelly kept chewing the air, asshe 
called it. 

‘“‘She does not chew the air, Miss Sarah,” 
said Betsey; ‘“‘ she only ruminates.” 

““O, to be sure,” said Edward, with a very 
wise look; ‘ oxen, cows, and deer, are all rumi- 
nating animals.” 

‘*But what does ruminating really mean?” 
said Sarah. ‘I supposed that to ruminate 
meant to. think.” 

‘¢So it does for us, but not for animals, Miss 
Sarah,” replied Betsey. ‘You can see that 
Nelly has done eating from the rack; and now 
she lies down and eats it over again, and so we 
say she ruminates.” 

‘“‘ Betsey,” said Emily, “you are going to 
give Nelly a good washing, I hope; only look at 
her side and see how thick the mud is on it.” 
‘Indeed, I am not going to wash her at all, 
Miss Emily,” said Betsey; ‘*I shall once ina 
while curry her down, for that will do her good; 
but she must never be washed on those parts of 
her body where she can lick herself, for then she 
would swallow her own hair, and it might kill 
her.” 

‘* Well!” said Edward, ‘‘ I never heard before 
that cattle ate their own hair.” 

“They do not eat it on purpose,” said Betsey; 
‘* but they swallow it while licking themselves; 
for their tongues, which are very rough, drag off 
the hair; and then it goes down into their stom- 
achs and gradually forms into balls, which often 
kill them. So, instead of taking off the mud, I 
shall:put more on when it falls off of itself.” 
“You are making fun of us, Betsey,” said 
Edward. 

‘*Indeed, I am not,” replied Betsey; ‘ ask 
your father, and he will tell you the same thing. 
We country people know this almost from the 
time we are born, and gentlemen in the city 
know it too, and know a great many things be- 
sides;. but they learn it from books.” 

Just at this moment; the three children start- 
ed back in alarm, for Nelly got up and began to 
bellow. 

‘“What is the matter with her?” said the 
two girls, who had taken refuge behind Betsey. 

** So! so! moolley!” said Betsey, stroking her 
neck and speaking to her in a:soothing voice. 
But Nelly continued to bellow in a piteous man- 
ner, and refused to eat even the oats that Bet- 
sey offered to her. She kept looking. towards 
the stable door, and lowing as though she was 
calling some.one. From time to time she look- 
ed at Betsey and the three children; and every 
time she turned her eyes toward the two girls, 
they drew back; but Edward kept his place, and 
said to his sisters with a very brave tone, 

‘¢ What are you afraid of, girls? you know 
she is tied up.” 

‘Why, la! so she is,” said Sarah, stepping 
from behind Betsey. 

** But,” said Emily still hesitating, ‘the rope 
might break.” 

“There is no danger of that,” said Betsey; 
“and the poor cow would do no harm if it did 
break. She is not used to being tied, and it 
worries her: very much; but she has been too 
well brought up to hurt children when they are 
not troubling her.”’ 

‘¢ But what makes her look around so, and 
bellow?” inquired. Emily. 

**She is looking for her ‘old friends and her 
old_.stable;”, replied Betsey; ‘she is getting 
homesick -already.” 





‘Poor Nelly!” siad Sarah, who by. this. time 
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had mustered up courage enough to stroke the 
cow’s neck as Betsey was doing; ‘* Poor Nelly! 
I am sure you need not be homesick with us.” 

But at this moment the dinner bell was heard, 
and the children ran to the house as fast as they 
could; but all the time they were at the table, 
they could talk of nothing but Nelly and the 
queer things that Betsey had told them about her. 

They asked their father just as many ques- 
tions as they had done Betsey; but he told them 
that there were a great many curious things to 
be learned about domestic animals; and if they 
would reflect a moment on what had interested 
them most about the cow, and would ask their 
questions one at a time, he would tell them all 
they wished to know. 

«¢ } think,” said Edward, ‘“ we had better be- 
gin at the beginning;” but after having made 
this wise remark, he was somewhat puzzled to 
know what the beginning was; andavhile he was 
studying upon it, Sarah exclaimed— 

‘‘ What interests me most is to know why 
Nelly chews the air. Betsey calls it ruminating; 
and says that cows and oxen always ruminate. 
Now, papa, does that mean something different 
from thinking?” 

‘To ruminate a thought,” said Mr. Thornley, 
‘¢is not to think; it is to turn the thought over 
and over in our minds—to re-chew it, as it were, 
so that we may digest it, or appropriate -it to 
some use. This is what is called the figurative 
meaning of the word; but in its literal meaning, 
it is applied to animals. A ruminating animal is 
one that is provided with a number of stomachs, 
and has the curious faculty of bringing back into 
its mouth the food which it had previously stow- 

away into its paunch, as ina store room. 
And when the food is thus brought into its mouth; 
it is for the first time chewed and made fine by 
the teeth.” “ 

‘¢ What a singular thing that is,” said Sarah. 

‘¢ What is the reason, papa,” inquired Emily 
‘‘ that there any ruminating animals?” 

‘* What is the reason that there are any which 
are not ruminating?” replied her father. 

‘IT do not know,” said Emily. 

‘* Well, then,” added Mr. Thornley, ‘ instead 
of asking idle questions about the reasons which 
our Father in heaven had for making animals 
different from each other, let us endeavor care- 
fully to study the peculiarities of these animals as 
they are. We shall find enough to interest and 
surprise us in the organization of the commonest 
of all the creatures around us. ; 

“The ox, the cow, the stag, the goat, and the 
sheep ruminate, because they have received from 
their great Creator that which is necessary for 
the purpose. In order to ruminate, an animal 
must have a paunch, or store-room, where it can 
stow away the grass that it swallows; it must 
also have a bonnet, or second stomach which 
ig only another part of the paunch, or first 
one.” 

‘* Bonnet!” interrupted Emily; “‘ what a droll 
name for a stomach.” 

‘The paunch and bonnet,” continued Mr. 
Thornley, ‘‘ are soon filled with the broken food 
that the animal has swallowed; and after this 
food has remained there a little while, it begins 
to swell up with the heat and moisture, and as it 
swells, it begins to come up by the same way 
that it went down,—that is, by the throat, and 
then it enters into the mouth again. At this 
moment the animal begins to masticate, or eat; 
and we then say, that it ruminates; for it now 
chews, what before it had only swallowed, and 
the food, being thus chewed, descends into the 
third stomach or book,in the form of a moist 
paste. There it dissolves and passes into the 
last stomach, from which it goes into the intes- 
tines, deprived of all its juices that are necessa- 
ry to nourish the animal.” ; 

“‘ What a task it must be for these poor crea- 
tures!’ said Mrs. ‘Thornley. 

“It is no more difficult for them than diges- 





tion is for us; and, indeed, all this takes place 
without their knowing anything about it.” 

“I observed,” said Edward, “that Nelly laid 
herself down at ease to ruminate, and looked 
much more comfortable than when she was eat- 
ing out of the rack.” 

** Nelly at the rack,” said Mr. Thornley, “is 
like us in our chairs around the room, while the 
servants are setting the table and placing on it 
the dishes for our dinner. When this is finish- 
ed, we take our places at the table and eat; and 
so Nelly, when she has filled her table, that is 
her store-room or paunch, lies down to eat. If 
you examine her carefully at the rack, you will 
see that she takes inthe gras and swallows it 
very rapidly; but she ruminates for several 
hours; and the more dry the grass or hay is, the 
longer she will be in ruminating.” 

** Papa,” said Sarah, ‘ do all animals that eat 
hay or grass, ruminate?”’ 

‘** No, not all,” replied Mr. Thornley. ‘The 
horse does not ruminate; he has but one stom- 
ach; and there are some others besides the horse 
that do not.”—Jane Brush and her Cow. 


DOGS. 

William Russel resides in one of our Massa- 
chusetts villages. He has recently been to New 
York; and, on the evening after his return, 
while his brothers and sisters were arranging 


their new toys, he began to describe, as well as 


he was able, the wonders he had seen in the 
great city. ‘The toys were soon forsaken to lis- 
ten to him; John’s stag-hunt was but halfset up; 
Anne’s city looked as if an earthquake had 
tumbled down churches and houses in hopeless 
ruin; Mary’s doll was permitted to remain half 
dressed; and even little Bess, the baby, caught 
the spirit of listening, ceased to jingle her silver 
bells, and, in sympathy with the rest, fixed her 
eager eye on William. 

** Of all that I saw im the city of New York,” 
proceeded William, ‘that which pleased me 
most was the learned dog-Appollo.” 

“That is exactly like you, William,” exclaim- 
ed little Mary. ‘You always seem to care 
more about dogs than any thing else.” 

‘Not one half so muchas I care about you, 
Mary,” said the affectio boy, kissing his sis- 
ter’s round, red cheek. , 

Mary’s eyes sparkled;, she threw her arm over 
her brother’s shoulder. ‘* Well, tell us all about 
Apollo, Will,” she said. 

William then went on to recount the wonder- 
ful performances of this most wonderful of all 
speechless animals. ‘* Apollo,” he said, ‘is a 
Greek by birth; like many other heroes, a na- 
tive of the celebrated city of Athens; but he is 
owned and has been educated by an English- 
man.” 

“Educated, William!” exclaimed John; “a 
dog educated! that is a good one!” 

‘‘ Yes, educated, or taught, if you like that 
better, John; and, if you will please to listen in- 
stead of laughing, you will find that your educa- 
tion had been going on a long time before you 
knew as much as Apollo’ does. When he was 
exhibited, a circular piece of baize was spread 
on the floor, and twenty-six cards placed around 
its edge, with the alphabet printed on one side 
of them, and numbers up to twenty-six, on the 
other, The spectators encircled the baize. 
They were requested by Apollo’s master to ask 
him to spell any name that occurred to them. 
Several names were put to him, which he inva- 
riably spelt right.” 

‘“‘ Could he speak?’’ asked Mary. 

*¢ Oh! no, no, Mary; I never heard of but one 
dog that could speak—a dog belonging to a’ 
peasant of Misnias; and be could pronounce but 
twenty-five words.” ig 

‘** A dog speak!” said Mary, shaking her head 
incredulously; “that I never will believe.” 


“‘ Neither should I believe it, Mary, but. papa 
read me the account, which is by Leibnitz, a 





great philosopher, who saw the dog; and I had 
rather believe a dog could speak, than that a 
great man would give a false report. But, though 
my dog Apollo cannot speak, he makes himself 
perfectly understood. For instance, I say, 
‘¢ Apollo, spell Mary!” He walks slowly round 
the cards, stops before M A R Y, and puts his 
nose down to each; or, if you choose, he will 
bring them, and lay them at your feet.” 

“Ah, but Mary is a very, very short name; 
do you believe he could spell Alexander?” ask- 
ed the little girl. 

‘Yes; I put that to him myself, and several 
other names; but he astonished me still more 
when he came to his arithmetic.” 

“ Arithmetic!” exclaimed John; ‘ well, if a 
dog can learn arithmetic, I hope I shall have a 
little more patience with it.” 

‘Yes, arithmetic. He will multiply or sub- 
tract any number within twenty-five. For. in- 
stance, you ask him, ‘ Apollo, how much is 
five times four?” and he will bring you the card 
on which twenty is printed. Or if you say, 
“ Apollo, add together three times five, and sub- 
tract six,” he will bring you the card on which 
nine is printed.” 

*¢Qh!” said John, ‘“‘he could not know all 
that. Itis a mere trick. I dare say his master 
makes him some private sign.” 

‘‘ Ah! John, as a gentleman said at the show, 
to get rid of one difficulty, you make a greater. 
Many of the spectators were watching the mas- 
ter, and they could not perceive the least com- 
munication between him and the dog; so the 
dog, to see these signs, which you suppose, must 
have had keener wits than any of us. He did 
many other things, but hey did not appear so 
wonderfnl to me, because they were uniform an- 
swers to certain qustions, which might have been 
often repeated to him. For instance, he would 
tell the capitals of all our states, and of the coun- 
tries of Europe; where he was born; his age; 
the places he had visited, &c. He had even 
made acquaintance with the stars; could tell you 
the names of the planets; their distance from 
oné another, and from the earth; the time they 
take to make their revolutions round the sun; 
and, in short,” continued William, smiling, ‘ he 
is quite a Newton among dogs.” 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE MEMOIR OF D.H. CLARK. 
Tae Prayer OF THE IMPENITENT. 


“It was my privilege to receive a religious educa- 
tion, and to enjoy almost every religious advan-, 
tage which this Christian land affords. At a 
very early age I commenced the practice of se- 
cret prayer; and this duty I never dared to neg-) 
lect, though it was often felt to be an irksome 
task. My prayers not unfrequently occasioned 
me much uneasiness. I knew that they were. 
heartless, and, therefore, only an abomination 
in the sight of God; and I feared that I. was in- 
curring greater guilt by performing this service 
insincerely, than by omitting it altogether; yet I 
was afraid to give it up, being apprehensive that 
my mother would discover the neglect, and that 
she would be greatly distressed by it, regarding 
it as an indication of growing hardness of heart. 
I had, also been taught that, “praying -would 
make me leave sinning, and sinning would make 
me leave praying.” These. motives together 
prevailed upon me to maintain the daily prac- , 
tice of secret prayer, and this practice frequent- 
ly proved a preventive to sin, When I was 
tempted to do something wrong, I recollected 
that a season of prayer mustreturn, and I dread- 
ed an interview with my Maker, after indulging | 
in any iniquity. Thus many an evil desire was 
checked, and denied gratification. Another #f» 


_| feet of prayer was.to keep alive serious thoughite ’ 
‘in.my. mind, _ Every time. that I went :toimyo 


closet the necessity of conversion was brought 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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into view, and was indeed the subject of my pe- 
titions.”” : 

On this narrative we remaak that to an impen- 
itent man who has been well instructed in the na- 
ture of religion, no duty is so distressing as that 
of secret prayer. When he enters his closet he 
feels that he has come to have an interview with 
his injured and offended God. By whatever 
pretence he may be in the habit of justifying his 
continued impenitence to his fellow-men, he 
knows that hypocrisy can avail him nothing be- 
tore that Omniscient Judge with whom he has 
now to do. Whenever he attempts to pray, the 
recollection of his ingratitude, worldliness, and 
neglect of the gospel comes over him with dis- 
tressing power; thoughts of death, judgment, and 
eternity, crowd into his mind, filling it with 
the most painful apprehensions of deserved wrath; 
and he instinctively desires to escape from the 
uncomfortable interview. Here we have a full 
explanation of the reason why so many of the 
children of the church, who have been educated 
in the practice of secret prayer, desperately de- 
termine to abandon their closets, and hazard the 
consequences. Perhaps this may meet the eye 
of some such unhappy wanderer from the God 
of his fathers. Your conscience testifies that 
the reason why you have forsaken your closet is, 
that you find the daily approach to God intoler- 
ably painful to your guilty soul. Can there be 
any stronger evidence of the entire alienation of 
the heart from God!—Ohio Observer. 
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MARTIN THE PROFESSOR. 

The last we heard of Martin, he had found the Bible, 
and begun to preach to the people. About this time, a 
new college was established at Wittemberg; and, 
though only twenty-five years old, Martin had become so 
famous for his learning that he was appointed Professor; 
so that, now, the boy that used to sing to get the means 
of preparing for college, was a college Professor him- 
self, Here he applied himself faithfully to his duties, 
and gained great credit to himself. But still, he did not 
neglect religion. 

About this time, a dispute arose among the monks, and 

Martin was sent off to Rome, to get it settled by that 
Pope. “But who was the Pope?” you willsay. He 
was a man placed at the head of the church, which was 
then all Roman Catholic. He'was supposed to be in the 
place of Christ, and to have the autliority to settle every 
thing about religion in his name. And, as you may 
well suppose, Martin, who had never seen the Pope, ex- 
pected to find in him and the city where he lived, the 
pattern of every thing that was good. But, he was sad- 
ly disappointed. He found Rome to bea very wicked 
city ; and the Pope, who set himself up in the place of 
Christ, he found to be surrounded by very bad people ; 
and some of the priests there made fun of Martin, for 
being so serious, when attending on the worship of God. 
Till this time, he was a very zealous Papist; but now 
he began to feel afraid that all was not right in the 
church of Rome. 

When Martin came back from Rome, he was. made 
Doctor of Divinity, and about two years:after, Professor 
of Theology. As Divinity was his favorite study, he 
now applied himself to it’with all his might. Some 
time after this, he was appointed to visit all the monas- 
teries, or houses where the monks lived. He visited 
about forty of them, and taught the monks what he had 
learned from the Bible, and they became very much at- 
tached to him. ; 

The Papists bind heavy burdens and lay them on 
men’s shoulders, as Christ said of the Pharisees; while 
they make very little of Christ. Their priests are re- 
quired to recite every day a large portion of their prayer 
book ; and if they omit any part of it, they are supposed 
to be guilty of a dreadful sin. Martin was one time 
very much engaged in study, and he forgot this for sev- 





troubled that he shut himself up in his closet and recited 
all he had omitted, without eating or sleeping. But this 
brought on a nervous weakness, and he got no sleep 
after it for nearly five weeks, and came very near losing 
his reason. If he had known as much about Christ,as 
he afterwards learned, he would have known better than 
to suppose his salvation depended on saying so many 
prayers every day. But, he was only in the condition 
of all the poor Catholics; whom we ought to pity very 
much, because they are taught to think that they are to be 
saved, by doing such like things. But, it was not long 
after this, before he learned the doctrine of free salva- 
tion through Christ’ alone, and began to preach it. We 


will tell our readers more hereafter, about Martin and 
the Pope. gir , 


and he fell on the tenter-hooked palin 
hooks caught him by his upper hip and by his two out- 
stretched arms, so that he was ina manner crucified. 
After some delay, the poor little fellow was rescued from 
his agonizing situation, with the blood streaming in tor- 
rents from his wounds, and conveyed home to his pa- 
rents ; a surgeon was quickly in attendance, and render- 
ed every possible assistance to the little sufferer, whose 
life he considered in danger. It was with great diffi- 
culty that the man who ran to his aid, could disengage 
the wounded parts from the hooks, 


beneath. The 
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A Sunday Scholar. 
Some of the scholars in a Sunday School, at Sheffield, 
used to take their dinners with ‘them to the school. A 
teacher, one day sitting in the chapel after service, 
heard a voice in an adjoining pew. Stepping softly to 
the place from whence the sound proceeded, she was 
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A Battle between a Dog and a Monkey. 


In 1790, a battle took place at Worcester, Eng. be- 
tween a dog and monkey, on a wager of three guineas 
to one that the dog killed the monkey in six minutes, 
the owner of the dog agreeing to permit the monkey to 
use a stick about a foot. long. Hundreds of spectators 
assembled to witness the fight, and bets ran eight, nine, 
and ten, to one, in fi of the dog, which could hardly 
be held in. The owner of the monkey taking from his 
side-pocket a thick, round ruler, about a foot long, threw 
it into the. paw of the monkey, saying, “Now, Jack, 
ook sharp; mind that dog!” “Then, here goes for 
your monkey !” cried the butcher, letting the dog loose, 
which flew with tiger-like fierceness, at the monkey, who 
with astonishing agility, sprang at least a yard high, and 
falling upon the dog, laid hold of the back of the neck 
with fis teeth; seizing one ear with his left paw, so as 
to prevent his turning to bite. In this unexpected situa- 
tion, Jack fell to work with his ruler upon the head of 
the dog, which he beat so forcibly, that the creature 
cried out most eloquently. In short, the skull was soon 
fractured, and the dog earried off in nearly a lifeless 
state. The monkey was of the middle size. The dog 
was of a reddish hue. ‘ 


—@¢~——. 
A Canine Post Bearer. 


A very interesting scene hay be witnessed any da 
on the road to Derby. It appears ‘that the Derby mail 


letter-bag for his master, which is regularly dropped by 
the guard without waiting. If, however, the canine mes- 
senger is not somewhere about at the hour of ten, the 
horn is sounded, and th is immediately observed in 
the distance coming al@™™ the road with all speed to 
meet the mail at the lane end; but this is very seldom 
the case, as the dog usually seats itself upon the walls 
adjoining the works, listening to the approach of the mail. 
en the bag is thrown down, the faithful creature, 
without delay, invariably takes the nearest way home, 
through the hedge and over the fields. Later in the 
day the — bag is brought by the dog, to meet the 
same mail to Derby ; but, in consequence of the guard 
not getting off his seat, it is necessary to send a person 
with the bag, who can throw it upon the mail while it is 
going. The dog, feeling its inability to supply this de- 
ciency, denotes his anxiety by barking and howling. 
With this exception, the animal performs. all the duties 
of a letter carrier for his master with “punctuality and 
despatch.” 


Breer wera 
Love to the Truth. 
SCHOLARS AT KINGSBRIDGE. 


A little boy, belonging to one of the schools connect- 
ed with the Kingsbridge SundaySchool Union, about the 
year 1822, being reqvented by is father to fetch some 
money due to him, desired the boy to say he wanted to 
pay for something he had purchased; the child said, 
“Father, I must not tell a lie, it would be very wrong; 
for my teacher says, God knows every thing we say.” 
Another little child, five years old, who he her moth- 
ersay what was untrue, exclaimed, “Oh, mother! do 
you know it is very wicked to tell a lie? for God knows 
it, and is very ! We cannot see God, mother; 
but He can see us always, and knows what we do.” 


a 
Rob not Bird’s Nests. 
I saw it stated in an English paper a few days since, 
that a little boy about eleven years of age, whose parents 
reside near Blackheath Hill, went out one afternoon in 
search of birds’ nests. But it would have been wiser 
for him to have kept at home, or to have e ed in 


some more harmless diversion, for he met with a dread- 
ful accident, He had climbed a tree in a garden, for 





erakdays ; but; when he thought about it, he was so 


is met every morning at ten by a dog from an extensive bei 
iron work at Worksop, waiting. to be the bearer of the }* 


pleased and surprised to discover four little children, 
kneeling down, and one of them engaged in asking the 
Divine blessing on the food they were going to partake 
of in the vestry, from whence they bal base brought for 
this express purpose, by the little petitioner, who was a 
boy about eight years of age, who had come to join 
his sister and her companions from the adjacent boy’s 
some ! Reader, do you always ask a blessing on your 


—@——. 
God loveth his ipoonle to the end, therefore they shall 
endure to the en 








POETRY. 








SONG OF THE FLOWERS, 
A child was in a garden gay, 
Alone amid the flowers af pity; 
He loved the flowers—to him they grew 
Like friends and lovers—for but few 
Companions had this little child, 
And they his lonely hours beguiled. 
At last in weariness he laid 
Himself to sleep in the cool shade, * 
And brightest dreams came floating o’er 
The sleeping child—each darling flower 
Poured forth such music, sweet and clear, 
He listened with a charmed ear. 


Earth is a pleasant home for us, 
And God has placed us here 
In beauty and in loveliness, 
Our gentle boy to cheer. 
We live beneath this sunny sky 
To bless him, ere we fade and die. 
Let us unfold to him sweet thoughts ; 
To him bright lessons give, 
That he may follow wisdom’s light, 
And learn the way to live 
And so fulfil his destiny, 
Before, like us, he fade and die. 


The queen-like Rose shall teach him love— 
mt For unto all na — ‘ 
er beauty, color, fragrance forth 
Alike rot he and friends. 
And thus his kindly deeds must bless, 
All in his path, with happiness. 
Of time, so quickly passing, speaks 
The frail Anemome ; allt 
The everlasting Amaranth, 
Tells of eternity. 
The two so linked but by a breath, 
Thus teaching him of life in death. 


The Lily’s leaves of spotless white, 


Of shall sing ; 
And the blue lowly Violet 

Is like an angel’s wing,— 
Lifting the humble soul above, 
To regions fair of light and love. 


‘And Mignionette, that darling flower, 
Pouring its fragrant breath, 
Even as it droops and fades away, 
Like unto love in death. 
And thus may his affections rest 
Even with those who love him best. 
We are a book of many leaves, 
That tells of sacred things ; 
And every little plant that grows, 
Its secret lessons brings. 
To those who seek to learn of us, 
We humbly teach, and teaching, bless. 


Who is arrayed so glorious? 





the purpose of taking a nest, when the bough broke, 


. And who hath us arrayed ? 
He who created this fair child, 
The simple lily made. 
We are his brothers, sisters, friends, 
For o’er us the same Father bends. K. 
[ Youth’s Medallion. 
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